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with logic, which the critics have found in it, disappear when the 
distorting preconceptions are removed. The style is well worthy 
of the rather slight subject-matter, and is typically Platonic. It is 
not easy to prove a proposition such as this last ; and that need not 
be attempted here. One point, however, may be briefly mentioned 
in conclusion. 

Plato was very fond of a certain parallelism between his char- 
acters and the theses which they defend. The Charmides and the 
Laches, for example, exhibit this feature with great clearness. But 
in none of the dialogues is the parallelism more striking than in the 
Lesser Hippias. It is not Achilles alone, but Hippias also, that is 
simple-minded and impulsive, and because of his impulsiveness and 
lack of reflection contradicts himself. And it is not Odysseus so 
much as Socrates that is the "man of many devices," who deliber- 
ately and voluntarily speaks the truth which he knows, but who 
also — let Hippias be our witness — "always stirs up confusion in 
the argument and seems to be acting dishonestly." 

Theodore de Laguna. 

Brtn Maws College 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Foundations of Music. Henry J. "Watt. Cambridge : The Uni- 
versity Press. 1919. Pp. xiii + 239. 

What Dr. Watt has attempted in this volume, as in his earlier 
The Psychology of Sound, is a realistic examination, in a scientific 
spirit, of the actual phenomena of musical audition, and an expla- 
nation and, to some extent, an interpretation of them, in psycho- 
logical terms. In the first ten chapters he sets forth his theories that 
all musical tones are volumes, conterminous at the upper end, and 
having their pitch points in the middle, and that intervals are felt 
as volumie proportions. This part seems to a layman in acoustics 
to present some features with difficulty reconcilable with the ac- 
cepted results of Helmholtz and others, but is certainly suggestive 
and plausible from a purely musical standpoint. In the next half 
dozen chapters the author collates and analyzes the statements of 
musical theorists regarding "consecutive" intervals, especially 
fifths and octaves. This part of the discussion is interesting not 
only for the thoroughness and shrewdness with which he collects 
and comments upon the divers reasons heretofore offered by theorists 
to explain these betes noires of all harmony students, but particu- 
larly for the ingenuity of the collation and the unavoidable way in 
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which it is made to point to his own theory, the true nucleus of his 
book. This theory, as brought out in the last eight chapters, is, 
briefly, that the fundamental fact in music is the simultaneous prog- 
ress of two or more melodies; that the most significant quality of 
intervals is therefore not their purely physical consonance or dis- 
sonance, but their power of giving clear distinction to the tones that 
constitute them ; and that, on this basis, intervals are to be classified 
as pure consonances or "symphonies," in which this clear distinc- 
tion of tones is obscured by fusion into a unitary impression ("Music 
has been created rather in spite of consonance than by its help," 
page 213) as dissonances or "diaphonies," in which distinction is 
lost in confusion, and as "paraphonies," as the thirds and sixths 
are called, which are the intervals best suited to a clear separation 
of the tones without fusion or conflict. 

To a musician not the least interesting features of Dr. Watt's 
original and fruitful handling of his subject are certain obiter dicta 
that appear from time to time on the wider aesthetics and philosophy 
of art. Particularly refreshing is his superiority to the rabid sub- 
jectivism of so much contemporary aesthetics. "A genius," he says 
(page 132), "breaks no rule of art. He only fulfils it the more by 
finding influences which unite with it to produce effects it would be 
incapable of producing alone. After all no one really believes in 
this fable of the genius. You always have to be the genius before 
you can have his power to make rules disappear. You must have 
his knowledge and experience. In fact, you must know how to 
do it. ' ' He pokes fun at the attempt of the ultra-modernists ' ' to see 
an evolution of the notion of consonance downwards from the 
octave, to include first the fifth and fourth, then the thirds and 
sixths, now the natural seventh and tritone, and to-morrow all the 
dissonances themselves" (A. B. Hull's book on Scriabin). "Im- 
possible!" he cries. "That were no evolution, but a debase- 
ment. Evolution . . . means progress, an increase in the complex- 
ities or in the differences distinguished, not the swamping of all dif- 
ferences in one class. All differences remain as they were given, 
but we learn to know them and their functions better, and to use 
them practically in our art without feeling shocked or lost amongst 
the more refractory ones." And in another context (page 154) he 
makes this clearer: "The conformations of sense retain their char- 
acters unaltered. Sense is a stuff that the growing mind of man 
may learn to mould as he can, but ever in obedience to the laws in- 
herent in it. It is as much an objective world that we must learn to 
know and to use as is the world of nature." 

The most far-reaching and inspiring formulation of this whole- 
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somely objective view of art occurs near the end of the book, in the 
rather difficult chapter "Esthetics as a Pure Science." It is a 
comforting passage to come across in a day when every snub-nosed 
youngster is seeking "self-expression" in art, and is quite com- 
placently certain that self-expression is the only possible or con- 
ceivable aim of art. 

"The only beautiful way in which a person can express himself 
is obviously to express himself in himself. Then he and his expres- 
sion are one in perfect coincidence, and beautiful. But when a man 
makes a work of art, he makes an object that expresses itself as in- 
dependently of him thereafter as his grown son ever could. In the 
ideal creation the artist's personality would be as completely indis- 
cernible as is the band of God in nature. The works of such a man 
would really create themselves; they would spring into being in 
their fundamental nucleus of purpose or design, and they would 
clothe themselves merely by the unfolding and complication of that 
first germ. We may well believe from many indications that the 
greatest works of art have thus come into being. The greatest artist 
in his greatest moments seems not to mould and to form his works 
but merely to yield himself to the impulses of artistic force. He 
is not so much a maker as a discoverer of beauty, however much he 
may have to grope and to search before he finds the true beauty. 
Its truth has no relation to the length or manner of his search. His 
sole task is by some means or other to find the true beauty and to 
recognize it then." 

Daniel Gregory Mason. 

Columbia University. 

Letters on Logic to a Young Man Without a Master. Henry Brad- 
ford Smith. Philadelphia: The College Book Store. 1920. 
Pp. 53. 

Under this somewhat whimsical title the author has made use of a 
modern symbolism and technique to present systematically the Aris- 
totelian logic. After describing the forms of propositional rela- 
tionship with which logic deals, the task of logic is outlined as the 
definition of these relationships, this definition consisting of a con- 
struction of all the true and false propositions into which these re- 
lationships enter exclusively. 

This task is accomplished by a rigorous treatment of the forms 
of immediate inference, syllogism, and sorites. An appendix con- 
tains Professor Singer's brief syllabus which is the basis of the ex- 
position offered in the text, and a second appendix offers an inter- 
pretation of the Aristotelian forms which validates the relation of 
subalternation, now generally denied. 



